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OUR LONDON LETTER. 


The Yearly Meeting on Ministry and Oversight 


asembled on the 18th instant. The attendance 
was good, excepting for the falling off in the ranks 
of the older Friends at the head of the meeting. 
We had the company of Maria Feltham from 
Syria, and Edward Sayce, the first ministering 
Friend to visit us from the Australian colonies. 
Another Friend from Syria, who is now visiting 
England, was also present by permission—Joseph 
Abdelnour Faker, a merchant of Beyrout. He was 
the first to join Friends in that part of the world, 
and did so at the cost of great inconvenience, if not 
actual suffering, to himself. 

The usual appointment was made, of a few 
Friends to act in conjunction with a Committee of 
London Quarterly Meeting, to endeavor to make 
arrangements for the right distribution of ministering 

tiends amongst the various meetings for worship 
held In-and around London during the Yearly 
Meeting. This appointment is generally the oc- 
casion for a good deal of discussion as to the 
manner in which these meetings are held. Several 
Friends stated that in the larger meeting-houses, 
where there is usually a congestion, both as regards 
ministers and hearers, the precious intervals of 
silent waiting are encroached upon by the rapid 
Succession of offerings in prayer and ministry, not 
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unfrequently irrelevant and unsettling to the minds 
of others, sometimes inaudible, and often pro- 
ceeding from Friends who are more qualified to 
address smaller than larger gatherings. A very 
valuable minute of advice upon the subject, which 
was issued by the Yearly Meeting on Ministry and 
Oversight in 1872, was read, and the further con- 
sideration of the question was deferred to the - 
Elders, to meet on the following day. 

Third day morning, the 19th, after the read- 
ing of ‘the Reports from subordinate meetings 
had been gone through, the discussion turned 
upon the principles involved in a pamphlet re- 
cently issued by ‘‘ Three Friends,”’ entitled ‘‘A 
‘Reasonable Faith.”’ Many Friends expressed much 
uneasiness at the views therein upheld, regarding 
the propitiatory sacrifice of our blessed Lord and 
the Divine authority of Scripture, going forth to 
the world without some disclaimer on the part 
of our Society. Some speakers even spoke in 
scarcely measured terms of the authors of 
the book. Others, however, although dissenting 
from its doctrine, felt that we need not be unduly 
anxious about the matter; the Society had with- 
stood several shocks before, and they believed it 
would do so again. Above all, Christ our Rock 
was ever sure, and the Truth would prevail in the 
end. Our God is quite able to-take care of His 
Truth, therefore let us not be disturbed overmuch, 
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nor be ready to rush into controversy, but follow 
after the things that make for peace. ‘‘By this shall 
all men know that ye are My disciples, if ye have 
love one towards another.” Another Friend re- 
marked, how simple were the words of Jesus—‘* he 
that believeth in me hath everlasting life.”’ Jn me, 
not in any particular theory about me, but in 
myself. Although our mindsare so very differently 
constituted, there is not one of them that cannot 
find the fullest satisfaction in the exercise of calm, 
filial trust and faith in the Lord and Saviour. 

One Friend feared that some of us were not 
quite honest in the description that we gave of the 
book, but (perhaps unconsciously) represented it 
as going much farther than was really the case. 
Let us above all things be fair; let us not bear 
false witness. He thought that, looked at fairly, 
the writers of the book were more at one with us 
than we thought; that they and we were working 
for the same ends; and he alluded to some un- 
guarded expressions of evangelical Christians, as in 
some popular hymns, and thought that it was 
against such as these that the work was a protest. 
Another Friend spoke of our attaching undue im- 
portance to things at the time, and afterwards 
perhaps regretting too hasty action. She thought 
it might have been so in the Beaconite controversy 
50 years ago. We could now hardly realize the 
intense feeling that it excited at the time. Had 
more patience been exercised, the Society might 
have been spared the secession of many of its 
members whose loss it afterwards greatly regretted. 
The discussion closed with an understanding that 
some clear expression of our continued allegiance 
to the Truth as it is in the Lord Jesus, should be 
prepared, for insertion if way should open in the 
General Epistle. It may be hoped that the free 
and loving interchange of opinion has done good. 

London, Fifth mo. rgth, 1885. 
Extracted from an Editorial in The (London) Friend. 


MISSION WORKERS, 


A correspondent writes to the Christian : 
" «© As I sat, last Monday evening, among the 
audience at the great ‘China Inland’ meeting in 
our Guildhall, a meeting of surpassing interest, I 
could not but ponder what the main reasons were 
for the might of a movement which has drawn to it 
man after man of a very noble type, and of just the 
qualities most influential in the young Cambridge 
world. My main reasons, after all, reduced them- 
selves to one—the uncompromising spirituality and 
unworldliness of the programme of the Mission, re- 
sponded to by hearts which have truly laid all at 
the Lord’s feet, and whose delight is the most open 
confession of His name and its power upon them- 
selves. Nor could sucha profound interest possibly 
be called out, did the work not demand of the 
workers very real and manifest self-sacrifice and 
acts of faith.” 

The meeting at Exeter Hall, the night before 
their departure, held in consequence of a request 
from the Young Men’s Christian Association, was 


densely packed. An overflow meeting was held in 
the Lower Hall, and even then many were turned 
away at the doors. But the distinguishing feature 
of the meeting was, we are told, not the great con. 
course, but the spiritual power that pervaded it 
from the beginning to its close. 

‘*As each speaker related how he was led to 
accept Christ as a personal Saviour, and that 
through faith in the Lord Jesus religion had become 
to him a bright and living reality, the vast audience 
was deeply moved. Beautiful testimony was borne 
to the love of Christ, and the honor and joy of 
being engaged in His service, but not a word about 
any sacrifice they were about to make. The fact 
that some of them had independent means was al- 
luded to as a reason why they should /wdé/ the 
Master’s command, ‘Go’—not send others—‘to 
teach all nations.’ ”’ 


The above is an extract from Zhe Methodist 
Recorder. The following is from Zhe Noncon- 
Formist and Independent : 

‘« Never before, probably, in the history of mis. 
sions has so unique a band set out to labor in the 
foreign field as the one which stood last night on 
the platform of Exeter Hall; and rarely has more 
enthusiasm been evoked than was aroused by their 
appearance and their stirring words. When 
before us were the stroke of a University eight, the 
captain of a University eleven, an officer of the 
Royal Artillery, and an officer of the Dragoon 
Guards, seen standing side by side renouncing the 
careers in which they had already gained no small 
distinction, putting aside the splendid prizes of 
earthly ambition which they might reasonably have 
expected to gain, taking leave of the social circles 
in which they shone with no mean brilliance, and 
plunging into that warfare whose splendors are 
seen only by faith and whose rewards seem so 
shadowy to the unopened vision of ordinary men! 
It was a sight to stir the blood, and a striking testi- 
mony to the power of the uplifted Christ to draw 
to Himself not the weak, the emotional, and the 
illiterate only, but all that is noblest in strength 
and finest in culture.” 

We will conclude by giving in a much abridged 
form the story of the captain of the Cambridge 
eleven as he told it to the immense audience in 
Exeter Hall. Perhaps it may suggest to some of 
our readers answers to the questions we have asked 


«which go to the root of the matter. 


‘Tt was seven years ago that I was converted ; 
that I knew the Lord Jesus Christ as my Saviour. 
Then I was happy, and loved Him with all my 
heart. But, instead of telling others of His love, 
[ was selfish, and kept the knowledge to myself. 
The result was that gradually my love began to 
growcold, and the loveof the world began to come In. 
I spent six years in that unhappy backsliding state. 
God brought me back at the beginning of last year, 
and then I saw what the world was worth. It was 
due to what was thought to be the death-bed of 
my brother. As night after night I watched by 
his bed-side God showed me what the honor, the 
pleasure, and the riches of this world were worth. 
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He restored my brother to health, and as soon as I 
could get away I went to hear Mr. Moody. There 
the Lord met me again and restored me to the joy 
of His salvation. Still further, He set me to work 
for Him; I began to speak to my friends indi- 
yidually about their souls. The Lord was very 
loving, and soon gave me the consolation of saving 
one of my nearest and dearest friends. The cricket 
season came round, and I thought I must go ivto 
the cricket field and get the men there to know the 
Lord. I had formerly as much love for cricket as 
any man could have, but when the Lord Jesus 
Christ came into my heart I found that I had some- 
thing infinitely better than cricket. My heart was 
no longer in the game. I wanted to win souls for 
the Lord. 

‘Mr. Moody left for America, and I then wanted 
to know what my life’s work was to be for Christ. 
Here I made another mistake ; for, instead of trust- 
ing entirely to God to show me what I was to do, 
I went to my friends to know what was the will of 
God concerning myself. I tried to find out by com 
mon sense what was the Lord's guidance; and in- 
stead of getting into the light I got into darkness. I 
became restless and anxious, my health gave way, 
and I had to go into the country to recruit. Having 
spent three months in reading my Bible, and pray- 
ing to God that He would lead me, I came back 
much better, but still not knowing what I was to 
do. I decided to read for the bar until the Lord 
should show me what my lifz’s work was to be for 
Him. I found, however, that it was absolutely im- 
possible for me conscientiously to go into any busi- 
hess or any profession. God had given me far more 
than was sufficient to keep body and soul together ; 
how could I spend the best hours of my life in 
working for myself, while thousands and thou. 
sands of souls are perishing every day without hav- 
ing heard of the Lord Jesus Christ? . . . I saw 
how inconsistent my life had been. I determined 
not to consult with flesh and blood, but just wait 
till God should show me what His will for me was. 


“Tt was not long before Hedidso. . . . I found 
that I had been bought with the price of the pre- 
cious blood of the Lord Jesus, that I had kept my- 
self back trom Him, and had not wholly yielded. 
As soon asI found this out I went down on my knees 
and gave myself up to God. . . I found the next 
step was to have a simple and childlike faith; to 
believe that what I had committed to God He was 
also willing to takeand to keep. . . It was not long 
before He led me to go to China. I had never 
thought of going out of the country before. I felt 
that England was big enough for me, but now my 
mind seemed to run in the direction of the Lord’s 
work abroad. . . My brother and 1 had earnest 
prayer over the matter, and God brought home to 
my mind in a very remarkable manner this text : 
‘Ask of Me and I will give thee the heathen for 
thine inheritance and the uttermost parts of the 
earth for thy possession.’ It was not long before I 
was off to Mr. Hudson Taylor to tell him if he was 
teady to take me I was willing to go. From that 
hour to this the Lord has convinced me more and 
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more that it is His will that I should go to China. 
I cannot tell you how much He has blessed me and 
filled me with happiness.’? 


saosremmunsenass en 


Address Before the Pennsylvania Legislature, 
on Constitutional Prohibition. 


BY JOSHUA L. BAILY. 


The several State organizations which are repre- 
sented here to-night have come for the purpose of 
asking the favorable action of the Legislature upon 
a joint resolution which is now before you, pro- 
posing to submit to the qualified voters of the State 
a Constitutional amendment prohibiting the manu- 
facture and sale of intoxicating liquors to be used 
as a beverage. The proposed amendment provides 
also that the manufacture and sale of such liquors 
for purposes other than as a beverage should be 
regulated by law. 


THE MOVEMENT NOT PARTISAN. 


From our standpoint this movement is a non- 
partisan one. We do not antagonize others, be 
their methods what they may, so long as their ob- 
ject is the same as our own, but we hope to move 
side by side with them harmoniously, each one 
doing the duty which he finds laid upon him, 
‘¢ with firmness in the right, as God gives us to see 
the right.” 

I propose to show to-night, so far as I may be 
able—first, the relation of the drink traffic to the 
people, how it concerns their interests; next, 
the relation of the drink traffic to the law, as it 
now is; and lastly, to give you our reasons for 
asking that the pending proposition shall be sub- 
mitted to the voters ; and perhaps I shall attempt 
to answer some of the objections which have been 
raised to prohibition. 

I imagine that there has never been a time when 
the drink traffic and its relations to society were so 
widely and so generally considered among the 
people, as there has never been a time when the 
reasons for such consideration were so manifest. 
The manufacture and consumption of intoxicating 
liquors are represented by larger figures than ever 
before, and the consequences to the people at large 
were never so mischievous and oppressive. Rarely 
have so many persons been out of employment ; 
rarely has there been such widespread want. It 
becomes those who have at heart the welfare of the 
people to endeavor not only to discover the cause 
of the anomalous state of affairs, but to find and 
apply an adequate remedy. 


IS IT OVER PRODUCTION? 


A great deal has been said about over-production. 
There is complaint not only that there is a great 
surplus in the products of the loom and the forge, 
but that there is a very unwelcome surplus in the 
products of the field, as though the ‘‘ Lord of the 
Harvest’’ had made a mistake in blessing us too 
abundantly ; and thus it is thought to account for 
the stoppage of mills and forges, the enforced idle- 
ness of tens of thousands of people, and the general 














business depression which overspreads the country. 
But after carefully considering the matter with the 
best light which I have been able to obtain, I have 
reached the conclusion that our present troubles 
are not the results of over-production, but are rather 
the results of under-consumption. I do not believe 
that our fields have brought forth too abundantly, 
or that the looms and the forges have produced 
beyond the people’s necessities. It is because our 
people are wasting such a large part of their earn- 
mgs on that which brings them neither health nor 
strength nor comfort, that they have not wherewith 
to buy the food and clothing and other necessaries 
for the lack of which so many are now suffering. 


ENORMOUS EXPENDITURE FOR DRINK. 


According to the revenue returns of the United 
States, it appears that qur people spent last year 
more than eight hundred million dollars for strong 
drink. The amount of money spent for bread in a 
single year, according to the census returns of 1880, 
is five hundred and three million dollars, and the 
total amount for all the fabrics of cotton and wool 
four hundred and forty-seven million dollars, Think 
of it, fellow-citizens! Eight hundred millions for 
strong drink to five hundred millions for bread ! 
Eight hundred millions for strong drink to four 
hundred and forty-seven millions for all the fabrics 
of cotton and wool! Were the old prophet of 
Judea here to-day, with what indignation and re- 
proving earnestness would he cry out, ‘‘ Wherefore 
do ye spend money for that Which is not bread, 
and your labor for that which satisfieth not ?”’ 

Is it any wonder that mills and factories and 
forges are standing idle, that great quantities of 
merchandise are piled up in our warehouses, that 
cloths and calicoes and shoes lie uncalled for on 
the dusty shelves of the tradesmen, and that thou- 


sands walk up and down our streets and highways 
unemployed ? 


THOUSANDS OUT OF EMPLOYMENT. 


It has been estimated that there are at this time 
at least fifty thousand people out of employment in 
Philadelphia. Judging from what I know of the 
condition of several of the wards of the city, I 
should not consider this an over estimate. Take 
the Twenty-first Ward, for instance. I know of 
two thousand six hundred idle looms in that ward 
alone. That means nearly ten thousand people 
(counting men, women, and children) deprived of 
their accustomed source of subsistence. I went 
through that ward the other day, and at the same 
time that I noticed the great number of woolen 
mills and cotton mills, all as deserted and silent a$ 
the grave, I noticed also that the rum mills were 
all in active operation. They run day and night, 
and the operatives in them never strike. The 
charitable people in that ward are doing what they 
can to relieve the indigent, but how much better 
work could be done if these rum mills could only 
be closed up. 


CLOSE UP THE RUM MILLS. 
If these mills whose staple products are crime 
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and poverty and disease and degradation could 
only be closed, how long would it be before the 
mills of the other class would start up with vigor? 
Turn all the drink money into the channels of 
trade, in buying hats and coats for the men, and 
bonnets and dresses for the women, and new suits 
and shoes for the children, carpets for the floors, 
and the thousand and one other things which go to 
make up the comfort of family and home, and how 
quickly the tradesmen’s shelves would be unloaded, 
how would the warehouses throw open their doors, 
and the vast trains of the railways would soon be 
employed in distributing the accumulation to every 
corner of the country. The wheels of commerce 
would be set in motion everywhere. Every loom 
would be started up to meet the demand for goods, 
and every anvil would ring with the music of in. 
dustry. 

If only the money which is spent in the saloons 
on the First-day of the week, in defiance of law, 
could be availed of, it would abundantly suffice to 
relieve all the poverty of the community, and the 
Legislature would not be embarrassed, as it now is, 
in providing means to sustain our many charitable 
and correctional institutions. 


SIX THOUSAND SALOONS IN PHILADELPHIA. 


In the city of Philadelphia (and I speak of Phila- 
delphia because it is the part of the State with 
which I am most familiar) there are over six thou- 
sand saloons. Many persons suppose that we have 
as many as seven thousand, but I am quite below 
the mark when I say six thousand. Some of them 
sell as much as fifty thousand dollars a year, some 
more than this, some much less. It would not be 
putting the figures too high if we should estimate 
the average business of our saloons at four thousand 
dollars a year each. Six thousand saloons with 
annual receipts of four thousand dollars each would 
be, as you can ascertain by a very little ciphering, 
twenty-four million dollars a year. Twenty-four 
million dollars spent for strong drink in Philadel- 
phia in a single year! Now, what is the valuation 
of all our taxable real estate? According to the 
Board of Revision, it was last year five hundred 
and eighty three million dollars. We will suppose 
it to be six hundred million dollars now. After 
paying taxes and cost of repairs, and considering 
the quantity of real estate which is unimproved and 
unremunerative, the total net revenue from all the 
real estate in Philadelphia probably does not ex- 
ceed four per cent. Well, four per cent. on Six 
hundred million dollars is twenty-four million dol- 
lars, just the sum we spend for strong drink. What, 
spend for drink the entire net revenue of all the 
real estate of that great city! Yet it is even SO, 
startling as is the fact. 


(To be continued.) 





—————__ co 


FaitH does not give birth to the love in which it 
trusts, it only lays hold upon it, When man’s faith 
is feeble, heaven’s love remains absolute and im- 
measurable as ever.—Zzon'; Herald. 
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A NOBLE CHRISTIAN WOMAN. 


A notice of Count von der Recke’s eldest 
daughter, lately deceased, of part of which the fol- 
lowing is a translation, appeared in a German 
newspaper. 

On Thursday, the 26th of February, Mrs. 
William Allen Hanbury, #ée Countess von der 
Recke-Volmerstein, peacetully fell asleep in Jesus. 
It was a life rich in blessing which it pleased the 
Lord thus to bring to an unexpected close. She 
was born on the rst of May, 1828, at Dusselthal, 
near Dusseldorf, and was the eldest daughter of the 
late Count von der Recke-Volmerstein, the 
founder of the asylums at Overdyke and Dusselthal, 
the restorer of the institution of evangelical 
deaconesses, and who afterwards founded the Good 
Samaritan Asylum for Idiots at Craschnitz, in 
Silesia. It was Maria’s unspeakable happiness to 
be led to her Saviour in her earliest childhood 
through his influence and that of his devoted wife 
Matilda, ~ée Countess von Pfeil-Ellguth, and by 
their noble examples to be trained for His service. 
Being obliged on account of health to remove to 
their estate in Silesia, the parents with their 
children, who were growing up, continued to serve 
the Lord in all His members, especially the needy 
ones, which Maria soon recognized as the life-work 
appointed for her. 

She raised a lasting memorial to her mother in a 
biography which has been translated into English. 
An interest in the same fields of Christian benev- 
olence led to a correspondence between Count 
Adelbert and the English philanthropist William 
Allen, which in later years was chiefly carried on 
by the Countess Maria, who possessed great com- 
mand of English. In order to become personally 
acquainted with these German friends, William 
Allen’s grandson travelled to Craschnitz accom- 
panied by his sister. The result was his becoming 
engaged to the Countess Maria, and their subse- 
quent marriage. One son only was born of this 
marriage. The husband’s delicate health occa- 
sioned frequent change of residence, and wherever 
they lived, in England, Saxony, Silesia, Switzer- 
land, or the Tyrol, the departed one, ever ani- 
mated by a love which sought the good of others, 
was enabled to lead souls to the Saviour. 

In 1866, after a time of probation in the 
hospital at Breslau, she went with her husband to 
the seat of war, there to give bodily and spiritual 
help. Later, when in Silesia, she with some 
friends founded the Sunday Union. 
1875, at a conference at Brighton, she came into 
closer connection with pastors from Berlin whose 
acquaintance she made there. 
voted herself with much love and great success to 
the work of evangelization in London, and occupied 
herself much with the Jewish mission. Her 
labors among the Jewish women were especially 
blest. But she showed also great zeal in caring for 


the German sailors who frequented the Strangers’ | 
| preach religion and morality, and educate people of 
Since the autumn of last year she had been | 


Rest. 





In the year | 


After this she de- | 
| elevating the pariahs, morally and otherwise, on 





| Christian faith. 
| tablish schools for the poorer classes in the larger 
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settled in Berlin, where she took possession of the 
old Zion Chapel, which then belonged to Pastor 
Diestelkamp, for religious services. * * * * 

One of her friends had a long conversation by 
the sick-bed of this faithful handmaid of the Lord, 
which gave him deep insight into the life of her 
soul so entirely consecrated to the Lord. It was 
plain to see in what intimate communion with Him 
she was constantly living. Much as she wished to 
serve Him still further here, she was ready to obey 
His call. The last conversations with her were in 
the highest degree animating and edifying. The 
friend who had been sitting by her bedside took 
leave of her with his inmost soul filled with the 
streams of life, which according to the Lord’s 
promise shall flow from those who believe in Him. 
In leaving her one seemed still surrounded with an 
atmosphere of prayer. Her last words to her 
family in the night were, ‘* Now go to sleep, I will 
also rest.’? They did not realize that for her this 
meant— 


“ Rest, rest, heavenly rest, 
On the Saviour’s breast, I haste,to Thee.” 


RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE. 


RELIGIOUS TOLERATION is now proclaimed in 
Cuba. Sen. Pedro Duarte having commenced 
Protestant teaching in Matanzas, complaint was 
made against him by the Roman Catholic Vicar, 
and the case was carried up to the Madrid Govern- 
ment. The royal decree, while declaring the 
Roman Catholic religion to be ‘‘official”” proclaims 
permission for ‘‘ the exercise of any other worship 
not opposed to Christian morals.”” The significant 
conclusion reached is thus set forth: *‘It is there- 
fore plain that the state protects the Catholic reli- 
gion as its own; but at the same time it establishes 
the toleration of other forms of worship, guaran- 
teeing the right to exercise those forms of worship 
against all kinds of aggression whatever.” By 
these official declarations ‘‘ the free exercise of re- 
ligious worship is permitted in Spain to all its 
inhabitants, whether they be nationals or foreign- 
ers.’’ The way now seems open for active evan- 
gelical labor in the island. 


THE success of the mission work in India is 
alarming the leaders of the old faith. Imitating 
the policy of the later Romans, who, when they 
saw that fire and sword could not destroy Chris- 
tianity, sought to offer men all the advantages af- 
forded by the new faith, without thus compelling 
them to throw aside the old, a society has been 
organized in Southern India, consisting entirely of 
members of the highest class, for the purpose of 


the basis of the traditional faith, and thus taking 
away from them their motive of accepting the 
The society propose: (1) To es- 


cities of Southern India. (2) To send out men to 


these classes for this ministry. (3) To secure the 
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means for talented youths to pursue useful studies 
in the English schools. Such a society is a strong 
testimony to the influence of Christianity in India. 


‘* ZEAL for foreign missions or indifference to- 
wards them,” writes Bishop Wilberforce, ‘‘ affordsa 
pulse-like index to the spiritual health of the church.”’ 
Tried by this standard, the young Hawaiian 
church shows vigorous life and health. In 1850 the 
Hawaiian Foreign Missionary Society was formed, 
and it is an interesting fact, that one-fourth of the 
total number of Hawaiians who have been ordained 
ministers, are now working as missionaries in the 
Marquesas, and in various parts of Micronesia, 
while the leper island near home has its own self- 
forgetful and devoted ministers. To help the Ha- 
walians in their Island Missions, New England Sua- 
day-schools have built, equipped, and maintained 
in working ordera missionary ship, ‘* The Morning 
Star.’’ Already from some of these other islands 
missionaries are going forth to those where heathen- 
ism still prevails. —Frzend of Missions. 


WHILE great advances have been made in plans 
for mission-work, there is one department which 
our American Societies seem almost to have over- 
looked. What church among us sends the trained 
nurse to supplement the labors of the busy physi- 
cian, and to train native women in caring properly 
for the sick? It may be urged that this oversight 
is due to the fact that the supply of skilled nurses, 
at home, is entirely inadequate to the demand ; but 
missionary candidates are not always practicing 
physicians when they offer themselves for service ; 
they purposely qualify themselves for medical work 
before entering the field. Why, then, should not 
some of our candidates study before departure that 
most needed branch of benevolent work—skilful 
nursing of the sick ?—Friends’ Miss. Advocate. 
From a Recent Lecture by Prof. G. F. Barker, of Philadelphia. 

LIGHT BY MEANS OF ELECTRICITY. 























the constant detachment of intensely heated parti. 
cles from the poles. On analysis by means of a 
prism the light emitted from the arc is found to be 
richer in the blue rays than is sunlight at the sur. 
face of the earth. It is not, however, necessary to 
actually break the current to produce light, nor to 
interpose such a highly-resisting body as the atmos. 
phere. If any poor conductor is interposed in the 
circuit of a current of sufficient quantity, it wil] 
become heated by the resistance which it offers to 
the passage of the current. If the resistance is 
sufficient the substance becomes heated to incan. 
descence and emits light. Carbon is the only sub- 
stance known which is capable of being heated to 
such a point without change, and, consequently, it 
is the substance utilized in all of what are so well 
known now as incandescent lamps. The trans. 
formation of energy is by no means so complete 
in the incandescent as in the arc light, but besides 
being less blue, the light is steady and the current 
may be subdivided to any desired extent, so that 
for household use it might be said that the incan. 
descent light was the only one practicable. 


INCANDESCENT LIGHTING. 

The consideration of incandescent lighting di- 
vides itself into the generator, the conductors, the 
lamps and fixtures, and finally the safety devices. 
Concerning the first two subjects Professor Barker 
had but little to say, except that for three years 
over 12,000 lamps had been in constant use in the 
Edison system in New York, all of which were 
supplied with underground conductors. The lamp 
in the Edison system, which he took as the type of 
incandescent lighting, consists of a filament of char- 
red bamboo fibre, enclosed in a glass globe ex- 
hausted of air. The meter of the same system was 
also explained, and the lecturer stated incidentally 
that the charge made by the Edison Company was 
one-and-a-quarter cents per lamp per hour, 

The safety of any system of electricity, he con- 
tinued, depends entirely upon the character of the 
current employed. Sir William Thompson had 
stated that any current of over 200 units of pres- 
sure was too dangerous to be introduced into a 
house. The arc lights in ordinary use require 
2500 units, but the incandescent system never uses 
a greater pressure than roo units. The lecturer 
illustrated the perfect safety of the system by 
grasping the terminals directly at the generator of 
a circuit, on which about 50 lights were running. 
The safety plug of the Edison system, consisting of a 
leaden wire, capable of carrying the necessary 
amount of current, but which melted under an in- 
crease of pressure, was shown, and its use illus- 











To produce light by means of electricity is as 
easy as to procure it by combustion. It is only 
necessary to oppose or interrupt the passage of 
electricity to generate both light and heat. If the 
two terminals of an electric circuit are touched to- 
gether and again separated a brilliant flash of light, 
varying in color with the material of which the 
electrodes consist, is produced. In 1801, Sir 
Humphrey Davy, in investigating this subject, found 
that when the terminals consisted of carbon the 
light approached mote nearly to that of sunlight 
than any other. In investigating the mechanism 
of the production of the arc light it is evident, 
said the lecturer, that it is produced by the resist- | trated. Finally the lecturer, to illustrate the per- 
ance introduced. Air is a very poor conductor of | fect safety of the system, broke a lamp enclosed in 
electricity, and when the electrodes are separated | his handkerchief, without the slightest effect except 
by a small interval the resistance to the passage of | the extinguishment of the light. He stated that 
the current results in an actual detachment of par- | the manager of the Edison system in New York 
ticles of matter from the poles, and their being | had decorated his Christmas tree with 120 incan- 
heated to intense incandescence. The lecturer | descent lamps, with which his children played—a 
projected an image of the terminals of an arc light | result, the lecturer stated, absolutely impossible 


upon the screen, demonstrating the intense incan- | with any other means of illumination.—Phi/ada. 
descence of the particles of matter at the poles, and ' Public Ledger. 
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TRUSTWORTHY. 
BY BELLE V. CHISHOLM. 


‘Here, Ellis,” said Deacon Cary to a lad of 
fifteen, as he stepped from the morning train. 
«Here is a good round-trip ticket that will carry 
you to Springfield and back without costing you a 
cent. Take it, and run up and spend Sunday 
with your mother. It will save you a round two 
dollars, and that will buy you a new jacket, which, 
Idare say, you need.” 

The boy took the ticket from the outstretched 
hand, and looked it over with a glad smile lighting 
up his face. 

“Tt is all right,’’ continued the deacon, ‘‘ and 
good until itis used, yousee. I made my trip 
upon it, and the careless conductor failed to call 
for it either way. Keep it, and use it,” he said, 
as the boy offered him the bit of pasteboard. 
“You are welcome to it, and your mother will be 
glad to see you, I am sure.’’ 

“But you have used this ticket already, Mr. 
Cary,” urged Ellis. 

“It’s not my lookout if the conductor fails to 
attend to his duty. The ticket is my property yet, 
and I make a present of it to you,” the deacon re- 
plied, a little impatiently. 

Ellis Conway looked at the card in his hand, and 
thought of his poor, sick mother, and of all the 
delicacies the extra two dollars would buy for her 
comfort, and he was sorely tempted to take the 
next train to Springfield ; but the next moment 
his better self had triumphed, and tearing the 
ticket into small bits, he deliberately cast them 
into the fire, saying as he did so: ‘‘ The tempta- 
tion is removed now. If I had used it, the rail- 
road company would not have been much poorer, 
but I would, for I would have lost my self-respect, 
and I cannot afford to be on bad terms with 
myself,” 

Deacon Cary muttered something about over- 
righteousness, but a few months later, when in 
need of a trustworthy clerk, Ellis was the first one 
he invited to fill the vacancy. He explained to his 
partner: ** A boy who scorns to cheat a railroad 
company will be perfectly trustworthy among piles 
of money.’’—.S. S. Zimes. 


_ CeLery Growinc.—lIn her prize essay on Celery, 
in Vick’s Magazine, Mrs. C. H. Root, of Ripon, Wis., 
recommends the following method of preparing for 
and cultivating the crop: 

7 Send where you will be sure to get good 
seed. 


2d. Prepare a seed-bed out of doors in a shel- 


tered situation. You will get your plants early 
enough by so doing, for they grow much faster and 
are stronger than when grown in a hot-bed. 

3d. Sprinkle the bed often to keep it moist, and 
when the young plants are about three inches high 
transplant them into rows, putting them about three 


inches apart, and the rows about one foot from 
each other. 

4th. When the plants have become stocky, have 
a trench dug about one foot deep, put into it equal 
parts of wood-ashes and good rich dressing, and 
rich, black soil, and work all together with a hoe. 

5th. Set the plants about five inches apart, and 
be sure to straighten out the roots and press the 
soil firmly about them. 

6th. Sprinkle roots enough to keep them fresh 
until they are firm in their places, and then give 
them all the water you have a mind to, the more 
the better. P 

7th. When they have made growth enough to 
cause the branches to lie over, hill up enough to 
hold the stalks erect. Continue the hilling pro- 
cess at intervals of two weeks, all summer, being 
careful to do it when the weather is dry, and in the 
afternoon when the dew is off. Be sure, when 
hilling, to hold the stalks together, to prevent the 
soil from getting into the heart of the plants. 

8th. Such portion as you wish for early celery, 
bank to the top by the first of September ; for 
winter use, bank to the top from the first to the 
middle of October. 


Fopper-Corn.—While the Agricultural Experi- 
ment Stations and a few wealthy men who can 
afford to make tests of new processes without re- 
gard to immediate profitable results are pursuing 
their investigations to determine the true value of 
ensilage, the mass of farmers need not hesitate to 
prepare for a crop of the old style of corn fodder. 
All know this to be good and profitable, whether 
fed green, or well-cured and preserved as winter 
fodder, for most kinds of farm stock. Our best 
and most extensive Western farmers now cut their 
corn at the root, as the Eastern small corn-growers 
have done from time immemorial. ‘They carefully 
preserve it, and depend upon it in winter as much 
as upon timothy. Though not equal to good hay, 
it has great value in connection with it. A sad 
waste of tood material it is to let stalks stand in the 
field untouched, or at best half consumed by stock ; 
they are a trouble in after cultivation. But whether 
the stalks and leaves are to be utilized or not after 
husking the corn, there is no better paying acre on 
most farms than the one sown to corn for succulent 
fodder alone when grass fails in autumn.—/Prairie 
Farmer. 

A Lapy Rarstn-MaKeEr IN CALirornia.—A lady, 
Miss Austin, who five years ago was a school teacher 
in San Francisco, gave up that pursuit and bought 
a 100 acre lot near Fresno, which she turned into 
a ‘raisin farm,’? managing it entirely, with no 
other aid than that of a female friend and four 
Chinamen. A correspondent of the London Lady's 
Pictorial writes of Miss Austin’s home and her 
farming operations : 

‘¢ Miss Austin has planted peach, apricot, necta- 
rine and a few almond trees, but the greatest part 
of .her land is devoted to vines for raisin-making. 
These are of the sweetest Muscat variety. The 
process of raisin-making is very simple. The 
bunches of grapes are cut from the vines and laid 
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down in trays, in the open air, for about a fort- 
night, being duly turned at‘intervals. Then they 
are removed to the barn known as the sweating | 
house, where they remain till all moisture is ex- 
tracted. They are pressed and put into boxes, and 
sent off to the market or shipped to England. As 
I had already been given, in San Francisco, a box 
of Miss Austin’s raisins as ‘the best produced in 
the State,’ my interest in seeing this clever lady, 
who had taken so new a departure in female in- 
dustry, can be understood. Four years hence it is 


estimated that Miss Austin’s property will be worth 
at least $30,000.” 





thought in this Congress was that of Dr. James 
Freeman Clarke, on ‘‘ The Historical Christ, as 
the Centre of Theology.”” While the question 
might naturally have been raised whether the posi- 
tion of this able and learned man, as a Unitarian, 
might not have been incompatible with fellowship 
in such an association, it is at all events satisfactory 
to learn that his share in its proceedings marked a 
close approach to the standpoint of orthodox de. 
nominations. To draw nearer together all who 
‘*love the Lord Jesus Christ in sincerity,” what. 
ever may be their diversity of views, is one of the 
main purposes of such a convention. 

Looking back, with what feelings of wonder and 
gratitude may we contrast this ‘‘ Congress of 
Churches ’’ with many a council of the olden time; 
with that of Niczea, met at the call of the Emperor 
Constantine ; that of Constance, by which John 
Huss was condemned and treacherously burned; 
of Toulouse, which organized the first Inquisition ; 
the Diet of Worms, before which Martin Luther 
stood on trial for his life, alone ; or even the last 
(Ecumenical Council, summoned by the Pope of 
Rome. In a sense-other and higher than that in 
which Galileo hardly dared to use the words, ‘the 
world does move !’’. 























WHAT MAKES the present price of wheat so low 
is the large crop in England. Last year they had 
a good harvest there, and forty bushels to the acre 
is looked upon as quite a small yield; which itis, 
considering that a good many farmers in good years 
produce as much as sixty-four bushels to the acre. 
Our average is about eleven bushels; parts of New 
York and Ohio and even of Michigan and Wiscon- 
sin run lower than this, and seven bushels in some 
counties is an average ; twenty-five bushels is a rare 
yield, and thirty or forty is rarer, but the fact that 
some farmers reach up to it shows how consistently 
some others are reproaching wheat growing as a 
small business. It is easy to get out of this small 
business by enlarging it, by treating the land more 
liberally and trebling the yield. What man has 
done, man can do. Solomon said: ‘‘In times of 
prosperity rejoice; but in times of adversity con- 
sider.” And ‘‘average’’ wheat-growers may profit- 
ably do a good deal of considering just now, but 
not all to the disadvantage of the wheat.— Triticum. 





Our ENGLISH BrsLE has now been carefully and 
laboriously examined by companies of the most 
learned men on both sides of the Atlantic ; working 
faithfully and harmoniously together during four- 
teen years. All who read our language have, in 
the just finished ‘* Revised Version,’’ an opportu- 
nity of knowing precisely what, there is full reason 
to believe, was really written by the inspired authors 
of all the books of the Holy Scriptures. 

Our first thought concerning this completed 
work is, what a marvellous Book of books the Bible 
is; so ancient, so portentous in its utterances, and 
yet gaining by every scrutiny, friendly, hostile 
or neutral, brought to bear upon it! As the won- 
ders of the heavens above us are, in resolving 
nebulze and innumerable stars, heightened by the 
telescope, and as the beauty of every flower, crys- 
tal, or drop, increases to our eyes under micro- 
scopic vision, so the more closely and accurately 
we are enabled to study the Scriptures, the more 
radiant becomes the Divine truth conveyed through 
them. 

The amount of competent labor bestowed on the 
new Version has been far greater than that engaged 
upon any previous rendering of the Bible. As 
Professor Schaff points out, the Latin Vulgate of 
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THE ConGrEss OF CHURCHES which recently 
met at Hartford was interesting and important, as 
the first of what may be a continued series of as- 
semblages. It was not in a full sense representa- 
tive, as the selection of the speakers and others in 
attendance was made by a few, without official ap- 
pointment. Yet it was catholic (although not 
Roman), as members of most of the Protestant de- 
nominations, including Friends, were present. The 
participation of members of our Society involved a 
notable concession, not allowed in some previous 
analogous approaches towards Christian Union; 
namely, that the acceptance of the ‘‘ ordinances’ is 
not essential to undenominational church fellowship. 
One of the leading discourses in the Congress, by 
Howard Crosby, D. D., dwelt especially on the 
secondary position of all ‘‘externals ” in endeav- 
ors after a closer association of Christian bodies. 


Another notable contribution to the exchange of 
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Jerome, Wiclif’s English and Luther’s German 
translations, were respectively the work of indi- 
viduals. King James’ (the Authorized) translation 
was largely based on what had been done before, 
by Wiclif, Tyndale and others; and, in its prepa- 
ration, forty-seven men, all belonging to the Church 
of England, spent seven years. Twice as long a 
time, with twice as many scholars, of several dif- 
ferent denominations, has been needful to bring 
toan end the task of the Revisers now just con- 
cluded. It is interesting to know that in several 
countries of Europe a similar work has been lately 
going on. The German revision is said to have 
been even more conservative, in respect to changes 
in Luther’s translation, than that of the English 
and American companies. 

It will require more than a few hours or days of 
perusal for any one to become acquainted with the 
differences between the new and the ‘‘ authorized ”’ 
versions of the Old Testament. As to this latter 
title, it seems to us much to be regretted, that, in 
both portions of the Scriptures, the better transla- 
tion of the Greek name was not followed: making 
their designations respectively (and significantly) 
the Old and New Covenants. 


Our first impression of this last published re- 
vision is, that it presents us with much less modifi- 
cation, on the whole, than did that of the New 
Testament. This has been, without difficulty, ex- 
plained. While numerous manuscripts and versions 
of the New Testament Scriptures, with a great 
humber of variations, exist, there is, practically, 
but one accepted Hebrew text of the Old Testa- 
ment; and this was also used by those who pre- 
pared the Authorized Version of King James in 
1611. It is the Massoretic or traditional text, 
whose oldest manuscript dates A. D. 916. The 
Greek Septuagint (translation of the Seventy) was 
made about two hundred years B.C. But, not- 
withstanding its being quite frequently quoted in the 
New Testament, the Revisers do not appear to 
have made large or special use of it in their work. 

Another obvious fact is, that the Revisers of the 
Old Testament have exercised (perhaps under ad- 
Monitory criticism) a better judgment than those 
of the New, in avoiding unnecessary changes in 
the language of the Authorized Version. Thus the 
shock of feeling caused by missing the old familiar 
words and passages is less frequent; indeed, it 
scarcely occurs at all. We may read page after 
Page (the chapter divisions being altered to para- 
gtaphs) almost without consciousness that it is 
anything other than what we have been accustomed 
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to all our lives. The greatest number of modifica- 
tions has been found needful in the Book of Job; 
the least, to the great comfort of many, in the 
Psalms. We must defer to another time allusion 
to some of the most important changes that have 
been made. 


—- 


Tue ALUMNI MaGazINeE is the name of a neat, 
well-printed and intelligently conducted Quarterly, 
published by the Alumni Association of Lincoln 
University. It contains a great variety of intelli- 
ligence concerning the interests of the colored citi- 
zens of our country, and several essays and dis- 
courses, creditable to the institution whose gradu- 
ates it ably represents. We wish it encouragement 
and success. Office, 924 Lombard Street, Philadel- 
phia. 

Tue E1cutH Annvat Report of the Sanitarium 
Association of Philadelphia shows excellent work 
during last summer, in accommodating young chil- 
dren and their care-takers at Point Airy, Windmill 
Island, in the Delaware River. All who are ac- 
quainted with the subject know that the most 
effectual preventive of disease amongst infants in 
our large cities in hot weather is their removal to 
places where the air is cool, pure afd refreshing. 
By means of the Sanitarium, the ‘‘ Country Week” 
Association, and other similar agencies, the pro- 
portionate infantile mortality of Philadelphia has 
been evidently lowered during the last few years. 
As shown by a Table given in this Report, the per- 
centage of mortality of children under five years 
of age to the whole mortality of the city in 1871 
was 40.43; in 1884, 38.08. 

The expenditure of such a benevolent institution 
is necessarily quite large. The Treasurer of the 
Sanitarium is Dr. Eugene Wiley, 330 Reed Street. 
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NOTICES. 

CANADA YEARLY MEETING will be held at Pick- 

ering, Ont., commencing on the 26th of Sixth mo., at 
IP. M. 

Representative Meeting at 10 A, M. same day, 

Meeting of Ministers and Elders the day preceding at 


IO A. M. BENJAMIN CODY. 


A PusBiic ANNUAL MEETING of the Society for Home 
Culture will be held at 820 Cherry Street, Seventh- 
day, Sixth mo, 13th, at 3 P. M. 

Programme.—1. Secretary's Report. 2. Essay by 
a Student in Department of Literature. 3. A Plea for 
Second Rank Students, by a Correspondent. 4. Im- 
portance of Making Good Choice of Books, Coleman 
L. Nicholson. 5. An Abstract by a Student in De» 
partment of Travels. 6, Address, 

Mary P, ELKINTON, Secretary. 








MARRIED. 

TAYLOR—BURTON.—At Friends’ Meeting, on 
Twelfth street, Philadelphia, on Fourth-day, Fifth mo. 
27th, George W. Taylor, now of this city, to Elizabeth 
Burton, of Plainfield, N. J. 

WIGHAM—CODY.—On the 26th of Fifth month, 
1885, at the residence of the bride's father, by permis- 
sion of Yonge Street Monthly Meeting, Ontario, Cuth- 
bert Wigham, of the City of Toronto, to Eliza Pearson 
Cody, daughter of Benjamin Cody. 
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DIED. 

RANDOLPH.—Third mo. 2oth, 1885, at ber resi- 
dence in Philadelphia, Rebecca Cope Randolph, wife 
of George Randolph, in the 63d year of her age. 

Of a gentle and quiet spirit, self-denying and faith- 
ful in the relations and duties of life, the end of morial 
existence seemed to come to her like sweet repose at 
the end of the day. “He giveth His beloved sleep.” 

WILSON.—Mary, wife of Hiram Wilson, deceased, 
Eighth mo. 30th, 1884, in the 75th year of her age; a 
worthy member of Center Monthly Meeting, N. C. 

She was for many years much confined by ill 
health, but maintained a calm and abiding trust in her 
Saviour, often expressing thanks for daily blessings. 
Near the close she expressed a clear prospect of soon 


entering into rest, asking her grandson to meet her in 
heaven. 
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Frederic Sessions, of Giehonusr, a Gospel minister 
of the Society of Friends, recently conducted a 
series of midday Bible-readings, and gave addresses 
to Christian workers, on the Friends’ Meeting- 
house premises, Carlton-hill, Leeds, which have 
been of an extremely interesting and instructive 
character. Speaking on ‘‘Send me,” and touch- 
ing on the necessity of all Christian workers being 
kept in constant dependence on the Source of 
strength, so that the work they are doing might 
not be thought to be their own, he concluded by 
quoting the following lines, by an unknown 
-author :— 

THE PREACHER, 
O send me forth, my Saviour, 
O send me for thy glory, 
Regarding not the praise of man, 


And trampling on the fear of man, 
And fighting for thy glory. 


There is a man that often stands 
Between me and thy glory ; 
His name is Self : 
My carnal self 
Stands ’twixt me and thy glory! 


Oh, mortify him, mortify him! 
Put him down, my Saviour ; 
Exalt Thyself alone! lift high 
The banner of the Cross, 
And in its folds 
Conceal the standard-bearer ! 


—The (London) Christian. 


os 


THE power with which we wrought for God to-day 


will not serve our need for the work of to-morrow. 
—Andependent. 
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THE INTERNATIONAL LESSON, 





SECOND QUARTER. 
LESSON x1. Sixth month 14th, 1885, 
THE PRIESTHOOD OF CHRIST. Heb. ix. r—12, 


Gotpen Text.— Wherefore he is able also to save them to the 
uttermost that come unto God by him, seeing he ever liveth to make 
intercession forthem. Heb. vii. 25. 

We have seen that the Epistle to the Hebrews 
was addressed to Jewish converts who were tempted 
to apostatize from Christianity and return to Ju- 
daism. But the treatise, though first called forth 
to meet the needs of Hebrew converts, was not 
designed for their instruction only. The Spirit of 
God has chosen this occasion to enlighten the 
universal church concerning the design of the 
ancient covenant and the interpretation of the 
Jewish Scriptures. —Con. and How. 


1. Then verily the first covenant had ordinances 
of divine service, and a worldly sanctuary. R.V. 
Now even—and its sanctuary, a sanctuary of this 
world. When God established the Hebrews as a 
nation He entered into a covenant with them (Ex, 
xix. 5) and commanded them to make a visible but 
temporary structure (Ex. xxv. 8) in which me- 
thodical service—worship—should be performed; 
promising to manifest Himself to them, and pro- 
viding a way for them to approach Him. 

2. For there was a tabernacle made. R. V. Pre- 
pared. Ex. xxvi. Zhe candlestick. A lamp-stand 
holding seven lights. There were no windows in 
the tabernacle. The light furnished represented 
the light of God in which we must live. It pointed 
to Christ who said, ‘‘I am the light of the world.” 
John viii. 12; xii. 46; and xii. 35, 36. ; 

3. The holiest of all. R. V. The Holy of holies. 
Was a type of heaven, and seems intended to 
teach the Jews that there was a holiness far beyond 
what they could ordinarily see, something to be 
sought after and longed for.—Pe/owbet. 

4. Zhe ark of the covenant. Was the most pre. 
cious treasure of the Hebrews. It is connected 



































tory. It was probably taken captive or destroyed 
by Nebuchadnezzar. 

5. And over it the cherubims of glory. R. V. And 
above it the cherubim. /m is the Hebrew plural 
termination. Nothing,except that they were winged, 
is said of their shape. As symbols of Divine at- 
tributes, ¢. g., omnipotence and omniscience, not as 
representations of actual beings, the cherubim should 
be regarded.—Smith. The mercy seat. The very 
centre of all. It was there that God manifested 
His presence and revealed His will. Ex. xxv. 22, 
and showed His favor. Ps. Ixxx. 1. 

6. The priests went always into the first taber- 
nacle accomplishing the service of God. The priests 
became very numerous, and in the time of David 
were divided into four-and-twenty courses. I Chron. 
xxiv. 1—g; Luke i. 5. Their especial services 
were assigned by lot (Luke i. 9) and were morning 
and evening care of the lamps and offerings of 
incense, the weekly changes of shew bread, and 
the daily sacrifices. If Holy of holies typified 






















with the most remarkable events of their early his- . 


heaven, and the high priest the office and work of 
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Christ, the outer room of the tabernacle with its 
pany priests, may represent the church militant 
ind the priesthood of believers. The idea that 

rvades the teaching of the Epistles is that of a 
universal priesthood. It was the thought of a suc- 
ceding age that reproduced the old forms in the 
bishops, priests, and deacons of the Christian 
church._— Smith. 

1. But into the second went the high priest alone 
me every year. See Lev. xvi. 2, 34. Not with- 
mt blood. The blood of a bullock for himself, Lev. 
yi, 11, because even the high priest was not with- 
out sin; and of a goat, Lev. xvi. 15, for the 
wrors of the people. All sins except those which 
involved intentional rebellion against God. 

8. The way was not yel made manifest. R. V. 
Hath not yet. It was not known clearly how men 
could appear before God, or how they could come 
with the hope of pardon. That way has now been 
opened by the ascension of the Redeemer to heaven, 
and by the assurance that all who will may come in 
His name.— Barnes. 

9. Which was a figure. R. V. 1s aparable. The 
tabernacle, with its two related parts, and with its 
various services, was intended by God to be a 
parable, or symbol by which to teach the worshipers 
there the great truths of religion. —Pe/oudet. 

10. Until the time of reformation. When Christ 
should put the substance in place of the shadow. 

11. Of good things to come. For many years 
the hopes of the Jews had centred in the promised 
Messianic kingdom. Christ having come, the types 
were fulfilled in the blessings of the Gospel dispen- 
gation. 

12, Having obtained eternal redemption. Griev 
ously do they mistake the design of the death of 
Christ who suppose that it was simply intended to 
deliver us from the penalty of sin, and leave us free 
to continue in transgressions. The unclean were 
purified that they might enter the tabernacle and 
take part in the service of God; and the blood of 
Christ has been shed for us that we might have 
access to God. It does not render worship and 
obedience unnecessary ; it is the means by which we 
— from that which hindered both.— 

ale. 


PRACTICAL THOUGHTS. 


Christ fulfills the types of the Old Testament. 

Thorough study of the Old Testament will make 
clear the teaching of the New. 

No system of moral righteousness alone will 
bring true peace, but Christ Jesus satisfies all the 
needs of the soul. 


TEMPERANCE NOTES. 


It 1s encouraging to know that the English cof- 
fee houses, started to offer a substitute for dram- 
drinking, have been successful even as business 


Ventures. Of thirteen of these concerns, says the 
Boston Journal, one returned the past year twelve 
and one-eighth per cent., seven ten per cent., one 
sven and a half per cent., one six per cent., and 





three five per cent. This is an average of eight and 
a half per cent., which isa large return in England. 
In another instance enough was earned to pay a 
dividend of quite fifteen per cent., but the directors 
preferred to set aside two-thirds toward paying for 
plant and depreciation. Thereupon the share- 
holders present voted 100 guineas to the directors 
for their self-denial, and mutual felicitations became 
the order of the day. 


THE LAW AND ORDER movement in this country 
had its beginning in the city of Chicago, in the 
year 1878. It was noticed bya few persons there, 
that during the railroad riots of that year, the 
rioters were nearly all boys in their teens, and that 
their headquarters were in the liquor shops of Chi- 
cago. It was ais» ascertained that upon the statute 
books there was a law which had been there for 
eight years prohibiting the sale of intoxicating drink 
to minors, and prohibiting minors from loitering 
On the premises where liquor was sold. These per- 
sons began to make an attempt to enforce that law. 
One of the first steps taken was to station men in 
front of many of the principal saloons on a particu- 
lar evening at six o’clock, and have them remain 
there until twelve o’clock, and count all who en- 
tered; and from the figures thus obtained it was 
estimated that thirty thousand minors were patron- 
izing the saloons of that one city, in violation of 
the law of the State of Illinois. 

Out of this grew the ‘‘ Citizens’ League for the 
suppression of the sale of intoxicating liquor to 
minors.” 

TwO CREATURES started together to cross the 
Delaware river at Philadelphia a few weeks ago. 
One was a Newfoundland dog, and he was sober 
and vigilant; the other was a drunken man, and 
he was as shaky of gait and uncertain of vision as 
it is the wont of drunken men to be. They came 
to an open space; the dog would have kept on the 
ice, like a sensible creature ; the man, like a sense- 
less creature, dragged them both into the river. 
The senseless creature could not save himself; the 
sensible creature helped to save them both. In its 
general outline, the incident is a familiar one. It 
is not the first time the lower creature in the scale 
has proved nobler than the higher; it is, unfortu- 
nately, not likely to be the last time. But how 
ashamed that man must be when that dog looks at 
him !—S. S. Times. 


WHAT TO DO WITH THE CorN.—A temperance 
lecturer was asked: ‘* What shall we do with the 
grain now required for- distilling?’ ‘‘ Feed the 
drunkards’ wives with it; they have gone hungry 
long enough,’’ was the prompt reply. An old 


| lady somewhat out of patience with the slow pro- 


gress of prohibition, answers, ‘‘ 7 would make it 
into starch to stiffen the backbone of the temperance 
people.”—Wat. W. C. T. U. Bulletin. 


o 


THE ideal home is not, never was, a product of 
any form of paganism or of any false religious sys- 
tem. It is the sole product of revealed religion.— 
Zion's Herald. 





THE 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


WEsT BRANCH QUARTERLY MEETING, Indiana, was 
held on the 16th of Fifth mo. About 1000 new mem- 
bers have been received by this Quarterly Meeting 
within ten years. A correspondent who was present 
at the Quarterly Meeting writes: ‘‘ We found an earn- 
est maturing company of Christians. They have im- 
proved in religious steadfastness and worldly pros- 
perity.” 








WOMEN’S FOREIGN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION OF 
FRIENDS OF PHILADELPHIA. 
From Brumana, Mt. Lebanon, we have letters from 
T. Waldmeier ; after referring to the welfare of the 
Philadelphia School at Mansurieh, he continues: 


THIRD Mo. 6th, 188s. 

I often think of our dear Philadelphia friends and 
feel thankful that our Heavenly Father has interested 
your hearts in Friends’ Lebanon Mission. The degra- 
dation, ignorance and superstition are yet predomi- 
nating, and our Mission work and schools are looking 
only like oases in the midst of a vast desert and wil- 
derness, Further up to the North, and higher up Mt. 
Lebanon in the Maronite district, many priests are as 
_yet selling square yards from the kingdom of Heaven 
for four dollars,* and many of the timid, superstitious 
people are afraid to touch the Holy Bible, and hide 
themselves when meeting a Protestant on the road. 

I remember an old woman at Brumana, who told 
me that priests are not born like other men, but came 
straightway down from heaven, and what they order 
must be done. 

It was exceedingly hard to establish a mission here 
in the midst of horrible darkness, and harder still to 
fight the spiritual battle. It is a wonder and a great 
privilege in the same time that we can and are al- 
lowed to preach Christ publicly and privately; and a 
great regenerating power for the future we have in 
hand through the schools, especially through the girls’ 
and boys’ Institutions; on this account we can look 
forward with joy for the daybreak of the rising of the 
Sun of Righteousness with healing in his wings for old, 
good Lebanon. But as one bee is unable to make 
honey, so-we must work together, you at home and 
we abroad, for the building of the spiritual temple of 
God in this dark land, 

I have received the likeness of Stephen Grellet, and 
the book isin translation. I am sure that the Women’s 
Foreign Missionary Association of Philadelphia are 
doing a fine and effective work for the welfare of 
Syria; go onin the name of our Divine Master and 
He Himself will be your great reward. 

Under date of Second mo, Ist, 1885,he says: 


This country is still in a deplorable condition as re- 
gards the low estate of the women. The Mohamedan 
influence, who think that women have no souls, has 
been very destructive; it needs much patience and 
long years of faithful work until the degraded females 
of the Orient are raised upto a higher standard, Girls’ 
Schools and Mothers’ Meetings are. the best means to 
elevate these degraded women. My dear wife, Susan, 
agrees with me to ask you whether you would not 
help us in supporting a Bible woman at Beit Mary, a 
village half an hour south from Brumana, The 
Mothers’ Meeting at Brumana is in a very good con. 
dition ; it counts 50 women who learn to read the 
sacred volume, besides needle work and good Chris- 





*This imposition promises so much space in Heaven to the poor 
souls deluded by it. 
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tian principles, but we need a Bible woman at Bei ’ 
Mary very badly ; her expenses there by living simpl 
would be £20 in one year. Please take this subject 
into prayerful consideration, and let me know yoy ” 
resolution, State 
’ At our last meeting it was felt!that this appeal coulg J "2" 
not be set aside, and the necessary amount for one fy 98) ° 
year for a Bible reader has been forwarded to 7 [im read) 
Waldmeier. Paul 
Julia Ballinger writes us from Mexico: whicl 
“« Matamoras, Third mo, 24th, 188s, the st 
“There is a part of this city which is neither reacheq 9 ' th 
by this Mission nor that of the Presbyterians; in this 9 must 
part we haye opened a ‘highway and hedge’ Sabbath. IM have 
school, I have been for some time impressed that we gable 
ought to do something of this kind ; when I mentioned coun 
it to Wm. A. Walls, (S. A. Purdie is yet in the ip. bb 
terior), which was only a few weeks ago, he immed. = 
ately consented, and promised to give us all the assis. q 
ance he could. The way so far has opened beaut. (bot 
fully ; the room we have rented for our Sabbath-schoo| jm 2d 
is on the second floor, wiih six windows and a fire. Jy mati 
place, which will be exceedingly pleasant in summer, 9 ey 
and comfortable in winter. Now, will you indulge Hj mah 
me a little and give me a great deal of encourage. oe 
ment by paying the rent of the said room, which is | 
four dollars a month.” wb 





Concerning her work in the Girls’ School, under 
Samuel Purdie’s superintendence, she says, “I open 
the school each morning in my room, and after the 
opening exercises they pass into their proper rooms for 
the day. 

“J visit these rooms each day and have an over. 
sight of all ; I have the advanced classes in my room; 
I am much pleased with their progress ; my aim is to 
educate them for teachers, at least a part of them, A 
few days since one of my girls took charge of Lillie 
Neiger’s room during her absence ; I was much pleased 
with her system, so vastly different from that of the 
native teaching. * * * Wehave now 126 pupils 
on our Mission School list, and 96 on this term's list; 
the school is constantly increasing. 

“] for one am more than willing to spend and be 
spent in the Master's service, I do not ask for rest, but 
for strength to labor on.” 



















































































‘¢From Greenland’s icy mountains, 
From India’s coral strand, 
Where Afric’s sunny fountains 
Roll down their golden sand, 
From many an ancient river, 
From many a palmy plain, 
They call us to deliver 
Their land from Error’s chain. 
















Can we whose souls are lighted 

With wisdom from on high,— 
Can we to men benighted 

The lamp of life deny? 
Salvation! O salvation ! 

The joyful sound proclaim 
Till each remotest nation 

Has learnt Messiah’s Name.” 


Philadelphia, Fifth mo., 1885. 



















A MontTHLY MEETING was established by Yonge 
Street Quarterly Meeting in First month, 1885, and is 
now held in the City of Toronto on the third F ifth-day 
in each month, on Pembroke St., at 8 P. M. 

Those having the Book of Meetings will do well to 
take note. BENJ'N CODY, 

Clerk of Quarterly Meeting. 
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THE COMMERCIAL FUTURE OF THE 
CONGO STATE. 


Respecting the commercial future of the Free 
State Mr. Stanley speaks in glowing terms. In 
gauging the probabilities he reasons from the anal- 
ogy of what has been done on the West Coast al- 
ready. Taking the coast line from Gambia to St. 
Paul de Loando, he points out that every place 
which offered any promise of trade has been made 
the settlement of factories, which carry on a trade 
to the extent of £32,000,000 yearly. The interior 
must of necessity offer a far larger field. As we 
have said, the Congo affords 4000 miles of navi- 
gable waterway, and on either side stretches a 
country of the most exuberant fertility. Palm oil, 
rubber, gums, coffee, copper—already smelted by 
the natives—ivory, camwood and orchella weed 
(both valuable for dyeing purposes), palm fibre, 
and hides are amongst a few of the chief articles of 
tative trade, and there are besides vast areas cover- 
edwith the most valuable timber, such as ebony, 
mahogany, lignum vite, teak, and redwood. Im- 


mediately adjacent to one station alone—Lukolela 
—Mr. Stanley calculates that there are 30,000,000 
cubic feet of timber which will command the highest 
prices in the European market when the railway is 
made, and means of transportation thus afforded. 
All kinds of European vegetables will grow luxuri- 
antly, and both sugar and cotton are indigenous to 


many parts of the country. Large numbers of natives 
come down the confluents of the Congo in canoes 
catying ivory, of which there have been collected 
atthe Pool as many as 2000 tusks at a time, await- 
ing sale. The supply of ivory must naturally bea 
diminishing quantity, inasmuch as the elephants are 
killed faster than they are propagated, but Mr. 
Stanley does not think that this source of revenue 
will be exhausted for many years. The Zanzibaris, 
he observes, have been hunting assiduously for the 
past eighty years up as far as Lake Tanganyika, and 
yet the supply shows but little sign of falling off. 
The greater part of the Free State is new country, 
and should be the paradise of sportsmen, contain- 
ing as it does enormous numbers of elephants, lions, 
bufaloes, hippopotami, crocodiles, antelopes, water 
bucks, lynxes, and many other species of animals. 
Of the vegetable wealth, only those who have been 
in the Tropics can form an adequate conception. 
Mr. Stanley has passed through one forest in which, 
fora distance of 80 miles; the trees were literally 
viled with the valuable orchella weed, and, what 
Smore important, wheat and rice have only to be 
planted to ensure their luxuriant growth. 


REQUIREMENTS OF THE NATIVES. 


The wants of the natives are still more varied 
than their own products, and there is scarcely any 
branch of European industry which may not ex- 
pect to benefit by the opening of this vast market. 
Cotton goods, blankets, crockery, muskets, gun- 
poder, hardware of all kinds, and cheap finery of 
‘very description are but a few amongst the goods 
constant demand amongst them. The Expedi- 
‘on alone barter away over three millions of yards 


| of calico every year; and at the Dutch factory at 


Benana the quantity of cotton cloth usually kept 
for a month’s consumption only is over four mil- 
lions of yards. And this trade, it must be remem- 
bered, goes on although nothing like a quarter of 
the estimated 30,000,000 of population are able to 
obtain access to the stations. As they come more 
into contact with civilization their requirements will 
naturally increase, so that Mr. Stanley’s expecta- 
tions seem very far from being too sanguine. Re- 
verting to the subject of the railway, he pointed 
out that the project was not for building a line hap- 
hazard, or one which will be of little or 
no use except asa means of communication be- 
tween the two towns which it is to join. The West 
African line will run through a country every mile 
of which will contribute to its traffic. The engi- 
neering details present no difficulties. There is no 
tunnelling to be done, nor will land have to be 
bought, and labor will be got at the cheapest rates. 
Possibly it may be decided for the present to lay 
the line only with a three-foot gauge, but Mr. Stan- 
ley believes that the traffic would soon justify a per- 
manent widening. When it is finished the railway 
will enable the whole of the Congo, with the ex- 
ception of the Falls, to be utilized, and the work 
of the Association may then be carried on up to 
within one degree of the Indian Ocean. Finally, 
he explained that to obtain revenue for the pur- 
poses of administration it may be decided to levy 
small export duties, but otherwise the whole trade 
of the country will be free.—ZLondon Standard. 


THE PULLMAN EXPERIMENT: 


Two recently published reports of State Bureaus 
of Labor and Statistics—those of New Jersey and 
of Illinois—have inserted as an appendix to the 
respective volumes a special report on the or- 
ganization of labor created by the town and works 
of Pullman, in the vicinity of Chicago. This 
establishment, representing probably the most 
notable existing combination of labor and capital 
in the world, was made the subject of a special 
examination by the chiefs of thirteen State Bureaus 
in June, 1884, whose report is annexed to the 
volumes referred to. Shortly after the heavy 
expense had been incurred of building a large 
town on a plan of high architectural merit and 
‘¢ with all the modern improvements,’ the present 
business reaction set in. The Pullman Company 
had no monopoly privileges to give it an advantage 
in the race of competition with other car-builders. 
It was compelled to meet falling prices and dull 
timesvin the same way as other manufacturers. It 
has had no adventitious aids of any kind. On the 
other hand, it has had a vastly larger capital to 
provide dividends upon than any competitor—a 
capital in bricks and mortar, in plumbing and 
paving, in decoration of all sorts, in churches and 
school-houses, in theatres and libraries, and other 
presumable waste, which no other establishment 
was encumbered with. If the hard times had 
pulled down the Pullman Company as a financial 
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was the natural and inevitable consequence of a 
chimerical attempt to better the condition of the 
working classes and to make a great show. 

Nothing of the kind has happened. It has 
borne the strain with entire success, not without 
difficulty perhaps, but without disturbance and 
without strikes. It has been compelled to reduce 
wages, but these reductions have been made upon 
a presentation of all the facts relating to the state 
of the markets, the prices obtainable for cars, the 
cost of raw materials, etc. There has been no 
intervention of trades unions, no assistance from 
professional labor reformers and socialist spouters 
to enable the men to discover their rights. By 
drawing to his establishment a class of men capable 
of forming their own opinions as to the state of the 
markets, and able to understand that the rate of 
wages is not an arbitrary sum decreed in the 
counting-room, but the resultant of forces working 
outside, and beyond the control of either em- 
ployers or employees, Mr. Pullman has secured 
himself the first and most important factor in the 
successful conduct of any business. It is said that 
the common opinion among the workmen now is, 
that Mr. Pullman is merely the agent employed by 
them to secure steady work at such wages as the 
car building trade will afford. 

It has been no part of Mr. Pullman’s plan to 
farnish anything for nothing. The workmen must 
pay for everything they have and enjoy as much as 
they would pay anywhere, and as much as the 
privileges are worth. No sense of obligation rests 
upon them ; they are free to come and go at their 
pleasure. Only one restriction is imposed upon 
them—they cannot procure strong drink in the 
town, and no habitual drunkard is allowed to rent 
an apartment or to be employed in the place. In 
view of the great results accomplished, the Com- 
missioners who made the examination last June 
say that it isa matter of secondary concern whether 
the experiment is pushed forward another stage, to 
the end of giving the laborers a share of the profits 
of the company. So much has been done for them 


that the future may be trusted to care for itself.— 
The Nation. 
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THE EVIDENCES OF CHRISTIANITY. 




















Coleridge, a poet whose philosophy always took 
a poetic form, was accused of undervaluing miracles 
and prophecy among the evidences of Christianity. 
Discussing with great deliberateness in his final 
years (‘‘ Biographia Literaria,”’ chap. xxiv.) the 
relative value of the external and internal evideffces, 
he says, in a passage which I might almost adopt as 
a key-note: 

‘*I shall merely state what my belief is concern- 
ing the true evidences of Christianity. 1. Its con- 
sistency with right reason, I consider as the outer 
court of the temple—the common area within which 
it stands. 2. The miracles, with and through which 
that religion was first revealed and attested, I re- 
gard as the steps, the vestibule and the portal of 
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the temple. 3. The sense, the inward feeling in 
the soul of each believer of its exceeding desirable. 
ness, the experience that he needs something, 
joined with the strong foretokening that the re. 
demption and the graces propounded to us in Christ 
are what he needs—this I hold to be the true foun. 
dation of the spiritual edifice. With the strong 
@ priori probability that flows in from 1 and 3 on 
the correspondent historical evidence of 2, no man 
can refuse or neglect to make the experiment with. 
out guilt. But, 4. It is the experience derived 
from a practical conformity to the conditions of the 
Gospel; it is the opening eye, the dawning light, 
the terrors and the promises of spiritual growth, 
the blessedness of loving God as God, the nascent 
sense of sin hated as sin, and of the incapability of 
attaining to either without Christ ; it is the sorrow 
that still rises up from beneath, and the consolation 
that meets it from above, the bosom treacheries of 
the principal in the warfare and the exceeding 
faithfulness, and long-suffering of the uninterested 
ally ; in a word, it is the actual trial of the faith in 
Christ, with its accompaniments and results, that 
must form the arched roof, and the faith itself is 
the completing key-stone. In order to an efficient 
belief in Christianity, a man must have been a 
Christian, and this is the seeming a7gumentum in 
circulo, incident to all spiritual truths, to every 
subject not presentable under the torms of time and 
space, as long as we attempt to master by the reflex 
acts of the understanding what we can only know 
by the act of becoming. Do the will of my Father, 
and ye shall know whether I am of God. These 
four evidences I believe to have been and still to 
be, for the world, for the whole Church, all neces- 
sary, all equally necessary ; but at present, and for 
the majority of Christians born in Christian coun- 
tries, I believe the third and the fourth evidences 
to be the most operative, not as superseding, butas 
involving a’ glad, undoubting faith in the two for- 
mer.”’ JosEPH Cook. 


———__ -— ome 


ITEMS. 








A COLONY OF INFIDELS was founded five years ago 
in Barton county, Mo. A correspondent of the St. 
Louis Globe- Democrat, who spent a day and a half in 
the new town, called Liberal, finds that dissensions 
and intolerance have sent the settlement into decay. 
He says that after a visitor remains in Liberal for a 
day and a half, mixes thoroughly with the people, 
and after a due consideration of everything heard and 
observed, he is compelled to say that the experiment Is 
a failure ; that the town, instead of keeping pace with 
other towns of the same age, has fallen far behind 
them, and instead of being the happy, prosperous 
community it promised to be, is shrivelled, contracted, 
torn in two by dissensions, and is in a condition where 
only prompt action in behalf of its friends toward a 
complete reorganization will save it from disintegra- 
tion. 

THE National Baptist states that the first newspaper 
ever published in any of the languages of the East 
was issued from the Baptist mission at Serampore, 
India, May 31, 1816. It was called Semachar “ 
pari, the Mirror of News, and gave place to 
Friend of India. 
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“ScIENCE” has conferred a favor upon newspaper 
readers by publishing with its issue for May 1 a very 
large map of Central Asia based upon the British and 
Russian staff maps, showing every point mentioned in 
despatches and a hundred others which may soon be- 
come of interest. This map is about two feet square, 
but is limited to Afghanistan and adjacent territory. In 
the same issue of Sczence are articles upon “ The Rus- 
sian base of operations against India,” ‘‘ Roads from 
India to Central Asia,” « The Races of Central Asia,” 
“The Legal Language of India,” and reviews of the 
latest German, French, and English books upon Cen- 
tral Asia, Sczence for May 8 reproduces full-face com- 
posite portraits of members of the National Academy 
of Science, combining~in one face the features of 
thirty-one scientific men, mathematicians and natural- 
ists; in a second face those of twelve mathematicians 
only, and in a third face those of sixteen naturalists 
only, The typical mathematician and naturalist will 
therefore have a good opportunity to reveal himself if 
he has any distinctive mark of feature. Science is pub- 
lished at 46 Bond Street, New York. 


JuoceE STEWART, of Baltimore, in charging the 
grand jury in that city, referred to gambling at church 
fairs, and said: “ The vice will probably continue 
until the people are educated up to the point that raffles 
at fairs will be considered an evil to be frowned upon, 
and chances in holiday presents as athing to be avoid- 
ed, The grosser forms of this vice are liable to pun- 
ishment ; and, when the business of gambling is carried 
on in violation of law, the duty to society requires that 
the offense should not be lightly passed over, but 
should be prosecuted.” This is very wholesome talk, 
and all the better for coming from judicial lips—Zx- 
change. , 


oo 


SHALL WE MEET? 


BY H. L. HASTINGS, 


Shall we meet beyond the river, 
Where the surges cease to roll ? 
Where, in all the bright forever, 
Sorrow ne’er shall press the soul ? 
Shall we meet with those departed, 
Who have bowed beneath death’s wave ? 
Shall we meet the holy myriads, 
Who are ransomed from the grave ? 


Shall we meet in glory’s morning, 
After time’s dark, gloomy night ? 

Shall we hail its radiant dawning, 
Scattering sorrow with its light ? 

Shall we meet where all time’s shadows 
To oblivion flee away ? 

Shall we meet amid the brightness 
Of an everlasting day ? 


Shall we meet in that blessed harbor, 
When our stormy voyage is o’er? 

Shall we meet and cast the anchor 
By the fair celestial shore ? 

Shall we rest from all our labors 
"Mid the swelling of the tide? 

Shall we meet and rest forever, 
By our blessed Saviour’s side ? 


Shall we meet with many a loved one 
That was torn from our embrace ? 
Shall we listen to their voices, 
And behold them face to face ? 


,. 
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All the cherished and the longed for, 
Those whose graves are moist with tears? 
Those whose absence made. life weary 
Through the dark and tedious years? 


Shall we meet those buds of promise 
Blighted by death’s chilling hand ? 

Shall we see their fadeless beauty 
Blooming in the goodly land? 

Shall our hearts no more lie bleeding 
"Neath the strokes of sorrow’s rod ? 
Shall love’s bands no more be sundered, 

In the paradise of God ? 


Shall we meet with those invited 
To the marriage of the Lamb, 
Who shall then put on their glory, 

And forget their earthly shame ? 
Shall we meet the shining myriads 
Who the songs of glory sing ? 
Shall our voices join their praises 


To the Everlasting King ? —Selected, 


From The [Londoni Christian. 
IS THE DEVIL DEAD? 


Men don’t believe in the devil now 
As their fathers used to do; 

They've forced the door of the broadest creed 
To let his majesty through. 


There isn’t a print of his cloven foot, 
Or a fiery dart from his bow, 

To be found in earth or air to-day, 
For the world has voted so. 


But who is it mixes the fatal draught 
That’ palsies heart and brain, 

And loads the bier of each passing year 
With ten hundred thousand slain ? 


Who blights the bloom of the land to-day 
With the fiery breath of hell? 

If the devil isn’t and never was, 
Won't somebody rise and tell? 


Who dogs the steps of the toiling saint? 
Who digs the pit for his feet ? 

Who sows the tares in the fields of time 
Wherever God sows His wheat? 


The devil is voted not to be, 
And of course the thing is true, 
But who 1s doing the kind of work 
The devil alone can do? 


They say he does not go around 
Like a roaring lion now, 

But who shall we hold responsible 
For the everlasting row 


To be heard in home, and Church, and State, 
To the earth’s remotest bound, 

Ifthe devil by a unanimous vote 
Is nowhere to be found ? 


Won't somebody come to the front forthwith, 
And make his bow, and show 

How the frauds and crimes of a single day 
Spring up: we want to know. 


The devil is voted not to be, 
So of course the devil’s gone: 

But simple people would like to know 
Who carries his business on, 









THROUGH DEATH TO LIFE. 











Have you heard the tale of the aloe plant 
Away in the sunny clime? 
By humble growth of a hundred years 
It reaches its blooming time ; 
And then a wondrous bud at its crown 
Bursts into a thousand flowers; 
This floral gem in its beauty seen 
Is the pride of tropical bowers ; 
But the plant to the flower is a sacrifice, 
For it blooms but once, and in blooming dies, 


Have you further heard of the aloe plant 
That grows in the sunny clime, 
How every one of its thousand flowers, 
As they fall in the blooming time, 
Is an infant tree that fastens its roots 
In the place where they fall to the ground, 
And fast as they drop from the dying stem 
Grow lively and lovely around ? 
By dying it liveth a thousand fold 
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are to the 2d inst. 

















it involved the acceptance of the proposals and practi- 
cally settled in a satisfactory manner the whole ques- 
tion of the Afghan boundary. Maruchak and Zulficar 
are ceded to Afghanistan. The main features of the 
work of delimitation, it said, have been fixed, and the 
Boundary Commission will settle the details. The 
negotiations have been conducted in a most friendly 
spirit on both sides, Earl Granville’s Secretary sub- 
sequently wrote to the ews that it had not been cor- 
rectly informed, and that the negotiations were still 
proceeding ; but the editor declared that although the 
negotiations were unfinished it would be found, when 
the Government was ready to make an official state- 
ment, that the account was substantially correct. 

The Russian Special Commissioner, M. Lessar, will 
start directly from London to join Col. Ridgway in 
Afghanistan for the purpose of carrying out the details 
of marking the Afghan frontier. 

The great strike of the Yorkshire miners is ended, 
the miners finally accepting the reduction in wages 
which was proposed in the first place at the conference 
between the workmen and employers. 

At a meeting of the Gordon Memorial Committee 
held on the 30th ult, in London, they decided to 
abandon the project of building and endowing a 
Gordon memorial hospital at Port Said, Egypt, free to 
the sick and injured of all nations, and to adopt some 
other and more satisfactory form for the memorial. 
Each member of the committee was requested to send 
to the next meeting, in writing, his views as to the best 
and most enduring monument possible to erect; 
statues of any kind being excluded by the unanimous 
vote of the metropolitan meeting at which the Com- 
mittee was appointed, , 

Agricultural prospects had been thought somewhat 
dicouraging, on account of the backward state of the 
crops generally, and the discoloration of wheat; but 
a favorable change in the weather, following copious 
rains, inspired greater cheerfulness, and it was found 
that no lasting injury had been done. 

FRANCE.—An official decree was published on the 
27th, secularizing the Pantheon, which has recently 
been a Roman Catholic place of worship, restosing it 

















































































































































































































THE FRIENDS' 


_ 


In the young that spring from the death of the old. 


FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE.—Advices from Europe 


GREAT BriTain.—The London Daily News as- 
serted on the 30th ult. that the Russian reply to Eng- 
land’s counter proposals had been receiyed, and that 
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to its original use as a receptacle for the remains of 
great men, and ordering that the body of Victor Hugo 
should be buried there. The Senate on the 3oth re. 
jected by a vote of 189 to 67 a motion censuring the 
Government for this proceeding. The ftineral of Victor 
Hugo took place on the 1st inst, During the previous 
day, the body lay in state under the Arc de Triomphe, 
and was viewed by great numbers, The funeral pro. 
cession was very large, and the streets through which 
it passed as well as the intersecting ones, were densely 
packed with spectators, Fears had been entertained 
that disturbances might occur, as the Communists had 
proposed to carry red flags, and the Government had 
formally prohibited such action. The Communists, 
however, simply carried red banners, and no flags, 
The ceremonies were completed without the occur. 
rence of any intentional disorder, though many ac. 
cidents, arising from the crowded condition of the 
streets, were unavoidable, and some were serious, 

SPAIN.—Sixty cases of cholera have occurred in the 
province of Valencia, and several in the city of Valen- 
cia. A commission of four doctors has been appoint- 
ed to investigate the system of inoculation with cholera 
microbes, to examine persons who have been inocu- 
lated, and to report whether the system entails any 
danger. , 

ITaLy.—The draft of a commercial treaty with Zan- 
zibar has been agreed upon by the two Governments, 

EcGypt.—The emissaries of El Mahdi now daily 
enter Suakim. The number of sick soldiers at that 
place is increasing. The rebel forces are beginning to 
renew their attacks upon Suakim, and tribes hitherto 
friendly to the English are wavering in their fealty. 

Inp1A.—A terrible earthquake was experienced on 
the 31st ult. in the valley of Cashmere. The shocks 
were violent, and occurred at intervals of ten minutes, 
Serinagur, the capital, was almost destroyed. Fifty 
persons are known to have been killed and hundreds 
of the wounded have been taken out, but the total loss 
of life or number of injured is not yet known, as many 
are still buried in the ruins, The inhabitants fled to 
boats or the open country. Much damage was done 
throughout the valley, the loss in cattle alone being 
very great. The Indian authorities were sending re- 
lief as rapidly as possible. The shocks still continued 
on the 2d inst,, and this much retarded the work of 
rescuing those imprisoned in the débris. 

DomESTIC.—The public debt statement of the Ist 
inst, showed a decrease during ‘the past month of 

,350,833- 
3,350 a coinage of the U. S. Mints during Fifth 
month, including $2,401,837 standard dollars, amount- 
ed in value to $4,055,437. ‘ 

The reports ae by the Relief Committee of 
Plymouth, Pa., from the ward committees, on the Ist 
inst. showed a total of 732 persons sick, of whom 47! 
were seriously ill. During the previous week, 17 
deaths occurred, There are 293 destitute families re- 
ceiving aid, A hospital has been established, which 
now has 54 patients, The Borough Council propose 
to make an effort to improve the condition of the town, 
which is reported to be very dirty. : 

A strike of workmen in the iron mills of the Pitts- 
burg district, Pa., commenced on the tst inst., the're- 
fusal of most of the mill owners to agree to the scale 
of wages proposed by the associated workmen being 
the cause. Ten out of thirty-eight mills in the district 
adopted the scale and continued at work. “A care- 
ful estimate,” it is said, “shows in the district 1 3,000 
men idle and 4,300 working. In the mills west of the 
Alleghenies, nearly 65,000 men, averaging In — 
$2 per day each, have been thrown out of work by the 
strike,” 
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